





“I expect Italy to get out of the war as 
soon as the present offensive in the Mediter- 
ranean develops sufficiently. She will soon 
be ripe for the fall of Fascism... The fall 
of Germany, following swiftly, will be last 
chapter of the final military operations in 
Europe of the Allied armies simultaneously 
from the west, south and east.” — Dr 
EDUARD BENES, president, Czechoslo- 

vakia, speaking in Chicago, 
and predicting end of Eu- 
ropean war within a year. 





[7 those who will not be Mentally Marooned 








No one in secluded America 
can comprehend the havoc 
wrought by repeated bombi.1g 
operations. And by the same 
token, our lay minds canno. 
readily encompass the mag- 
nitude of the job yet to be 
done. The Nazi effort to 
batter England into submis- 
sion by aerial bombardment, 
was a trifling chore in com- 
parison with the stint Allied 
forces have set themselves in 
Hitlerized Europe. 

In these air attacks, a sig- 
nificant thing to observe is 
the return engagement. We 
tend to over-estimate the 
finality of a raid. When we 
read that a certin industrial 
center has’ been heavily 
bombed, we mark off its pro- 
ductive value for’ good, 
forgetting the recuperative 
capacity of a totalitarian 
state advantaged by limitless 
slave labor. Obviously, if the 
damage sustained in a certain 
plant can be repaired in, say, 
30 days, we have destroyed 
only a minute fraction of that 
plant’s productive capacity. 
That’s why it is important to 
repeat bombing efforts. 

You will note that Allied 
airmen have lately been con- 
centrating more heavily on 
basic industries and power 
sources—the breaching of 
two large dams, for example. 
This single action may do 
more to cripple Nazi industry 
than half-a-dozen cities 
laid in ruins. The full effect 
is yet to come. There’s no 
only the power loss to reckon, 
but the probability that Ger- 
man water-borne transporta- 
tion may be badly crippled. 
In Italy, bombing dams may 
be more disastrous, since that 
country depends to an even 
greater degree upon water 
power. 








OPA: Despite rather halfhearted protests of Administrator 


prophesies... 


Brown, organization is falling to pieces and losing its hold } 
thru failure to control prices. An all-out shake-up is clearly 


j indicated for near future. It is even possible that entirely % ; 


new set-up may come, or that OPA functions will be distrib- 
uted among existing agencies. Stark fact is that U S is far 
behind England, Canada, Germany in price control. 


i MINERS: Situation will terminate about as we forecast 
originally, with miners getting less than they asked, but all 
they expected. A defeat for the Adminitstration. Lewis is on 


way to presidency of AFofL. 





As we have noted before, there 
are sharp differences of opinion on 
the matter of production. An 
Army group, of which Lt-Gen Som- 
ervell, chief of Army Service Forces, 
is the most articulate spokesman, 
holds that current production is 
still far below actual needs of the 
armed forces, while industrialists 
generally, viewing accumulating 
stocks and noting cancellations and 
curtailments in some classifica- 
tions, incline to sprinkle these ob- 
servations with a few grains of 
sodium chloride. Even some of the 
General's associates feel that he is 
overdoing it a bit in dwelling upon 
difficulties of obtaining essential 
cargo for available shipping. 

Gen Somervell’s position is rath- 
er obvious. He recognizes that a 
coming European invasion, or in- 
vasions, is the great X-factor. No 
one really knows what will be re- 
quired in the way of supporting 
materials. He wants to be, and in- 
tends to be, on the safe side. 

One conclusion appears justified: 
We now approach the end of the 
construction phase of our produc- 
tive effort. WPB announces that 
sufficient plant capacity will be 
completed by Oct 1. The Board has 
already begun the conversion of 
machine tool plants, an indication 
that our tooling job, too, is about 
finished. Thus we should presently 
be in position to divert consider- 
able manpower from construction 
to production. 


ee ngenncamgeeen 


ITALY: Despite Prime Minister 
Churchill’s eloquent plea to Italian 
people to come belatedly to the al- 
tar of repentance, the immediate 
future course of Italy will depend, 
in all probability, not upon Italian 
people, but upon the Nazi overlords. 
This the Prime Minister well knows. 
Yet his appeal is a distinct contri- 
bution to the war of nerves. 

In Italy, the Nazis face a com- 
plicated situation, a difficult decis- 
ion. Now that Africa is gone, Italy’s 
strategical importance as a supply 
center has vanished; it threatens 
to become an outright liability. But 
there is the contrasting point that 
Italy yet has an army of perhaps 
75 divisions. Possibly a third of 
these divisions now do guard duty 
in Balkans and elsewhere. Were 
they to be withdrawn by Italian ac- 
tion, Hitler would be hard pressed 
to replace them. 

If Germany should abandon 
Italy to her fate (which almost cer- 
tainly would mean early Italian re- 
tirement from the war) Bulgaria 
and Roumania might well take this 
action as a signal to change horses. 
And perhaps Turkey would see the 
green light burning brightly, and 
come in on the Allied side at a 
psychological moment. All in all, 
the German action this wk in rush- 
ing reinforcements to Sicily and 
Sardinia is understandable. We re- 
peat what we have often said be- 
fore—the Nazis will not abandon 
Italy, for the present at least. ‘. 











C Jule 


“He Who Never Quotes, is Never Quoted”—Charles 


Haddon Spurgeon 








“If we go at this job as though 
we expect the war to last 5 yrs, we 
may be able to wind it up in one 
yr; if we tackle it with the thought 
that it will be over in one yr it’s 
certain to last five.” — Marvin E 
CoyYLeE, president, Chevrolet Motor 
Cc. 


“ ” 


“In countries against the Hitlerite 
coalition, the sacred duty of all the 
masses and primarily that of the 
vanguard of workers, consists in all- 
out support of their gov’t’s war ef- 
forts, in order to rout the Hitlerites 
as quickly as possible and secure 
friendly co-operation of nations on 
a basis of equality.”—From a reso- 
lution dissolving the Communist In- 
ternat’l by order of the Comintern 
executive committee. 


“I’m not going to marry anybody. 
I just want a marriage license for 
protection. Five women are bother- 
ing me to death to marry them. If 
they think I’m married, maybe 
they’ll let me alone.”—An applicant 
at the Marriage License Bureau in 
Little Rock. 


“ ” 


“We cannot have both a com- 
bined chiefs of staff machinery, and 
an independent, self-centered ca- 
pricious military strategy. That 
would be like placing a clique of 
vegetarians on the board of direc- 
tors of a packing house.”—Sam’L 
GRAFTON, news commentator. 


“ ” 


Well, in the first place, what is 
that stuff?”—RutHu Dusk1n, 8-vr-old 
Quiz Kid, asked to comment on 
Rum! Plan. 





“A gigantic bluff of Allied wire- 
pullers.” — Comment of German 


Trans-ocean news service, on dis- 
solution of Communist Internat’l. 


“sé ” 


“Look who you find in the cellar 
nowadays—the Boston Red Sox, the 
Chicago Cubs, and the people of 
Berlin!”—WALTER WINCHELL. 


“I wouldn’t be frank if I didn’t 
say I’ve thought about it. but I 
haven’t made up my mind.”—WEN- 
DELL WILLKIE, queried on his inten- 
tions as a Presidential candidate. 

ii ” 


“Our railroads must be rebuilt 
after the war. And millions of ship- 
yard workers must have ‘jobs. i 
want to build new trains on a P-day 
basis. I propose that we complete 
engineering studies at once, get the 
financing arranged, and be ready 
for construction the day Peace is 
declared.”—HENRY J KAISER. 


“é ” 


“When I listened to that brilliant 
and forceful woman (Madame Chi- 
ang Kai-shek) I felt embarrassed 
to think that under our laws she 
could not become an American citi- 
zen.”—Rep WILL Rocers, quoted in 
Shanghai Evening Post. 


“Send me a list of all of our 
kinfolks over here. I want to catch 
them all.”—Pvt JOHN PEHANICK, re- 
porting to his mother in Scranton, 
Pa, that a German prisoner he cap- 
tured in N Africa, turned out to be 
a cousin. 


“ ” 


“Now, Yll run for President!” 
Upton SINCLAIR, informed that his 
novel, Wide is The Gate, had been 
awarded Pulitzer Prize. 


iii ” 


“In making contributions to the 
war effort, we are not making sacri- 
fices, but are exercising a proud privi- 
lege.”——ErIC A JOHNSTON, pres, U S 
Chamber of Commerce. 


“ee ” 


“Thanks are not due to us, but to 
the Russian soldiers.”—Former-Am- 
bassador Jos Davies, upon being 
thanked by Sratrn for placing flow- 
ers upon the common grave of Rus- 
sian dead at Stalingrad. 


é ” 


“Go back and tell your long- 
haired friends in Washington to get 
busy and send us some labor, and 
some machinery, for our farms.”— 
Gov Henry F Scuricker, Ind, ad- 
dressing M CLIFFORD TOWNSEND, 
food production director in Dep't 
of Agriculture. 


““é ” 


“A year ago, we were on the run 
everywhere. Today who is on the 
run? The end will come with great 
suddenness and with an irresistible 
impulse It may be some time ahead, 
but it is coming without doubt.”— 
Prime Minister J C Smuts, speaking 
at Johannesburg. 
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The Food Conference 


JamMzcs MarRLow 
GEO ZIELKE 


“Malnutrition is a challenge and 
an opportunity: a challenge to 
men’s consciences; an opportunity 
to eradicate a social evil.” 

Those words are from a report 
by a special committee of League otf 
Nations which, in '37, published re- 
sult of its investigation into world 
food needs. In the intervening 6 
yrs nothing of world-wide nature 
has been done to grapple with the 
problem. Now, war has intensified 
that problem, with millions more 
starving in countries occupied by 
Axis. 

The food conference, to which 42 
foreign nations have sent repre- 
sentatives, is not concerned with 
immediate post-war problem of 
feeding peoples freed from Axis 
control. That will have to be done 
by special agencies created for the 
purpose. 

The purpose of this conference 
is a long-range attempt at equitable 
distribution of the earth’s food and 
its potential food—on a permanent 
basis after war. 

Sources close to U S and British 
delegations expect no immediate 
solution. First, a study must be 
made: What crops this country 
could best grow or eliminate. How 
much more of this or that kind 
of food the population needs. Cre- 
ation of an information agency 
would be part of the groundwork. 

Unless the great nations of the 
world are to be perpetual givers 
of food charity, economic status ot 
man in earth’s distant corners may 
have to be raised to a point where 
he can be paid enough for his toil 
to buy his bread. Meanwhile, the 
sharecropper or backwoodsman at 
home, suffering malnutrition, cre- 
ates the same problem as the un- 
derfed of India or China.—Abridged 
from a syndicated newspaper fea- 
ture. 


ACTION—Lack 

Many people have the right aim 
in life, but a lot of them never pull 
the trigger—Alerander Animator, 
h m Alexander Film Co. 


CENSORSHIP 

Sgt Eddie Watson is a courteous 
doughboy. Ever mindful of the 
censor who reads his mail, he 
stopped in the middle of a sentence 
recently to interpolate: 

“Excuse me, Lieut Leslie, this is 
my wife. Honey, this is Lieut 
Leslie—the censor.” 

Then he started a new sentence, 
and as an afterthought, wrote: 

“Crowded in here, isn’t it Honey?” 
—Prairie Farmer. 


CHANGING WORLD 

Not long ago, sales folk in stores 
would show good customers ad- 
vance styles, before letting the rab- 
ble in. Now, they save old stuff 
for such customers, saying, “This 
is extinct—it isn‘t being made any 
more.”—HarVEY CAMPBELL, The De- 
troiter. 


CHURCH—Responsibility 


The church is betraying its trust 
if it merely tries to convert youth 
in Sunday School and then does 
not try to change the economic 
conditions which pervert their 
ideals, and the war system which 
butchers their bodies—RatpH W 
SockMaNn, pastor, Christ M E 
Church, New York. 


COMMUNISM 


An excited supporter burst into 
Clemenceau’s private chambers one 
day to exclaim, “Your son has just 
joined the Communist Party!” The 
old tiger regarded his visitor calm- 
ly, “Monsieur, my son is 22 yrs old. 
If he had not become a communist 
at 22, I would have disowned him. 
If he is still a communist at 30, I 
will do it then!”—BeEnnett Cenrr, 
Sat Rev of Literature. 


DOMESTIC HELP 


And have you heard of the New- 
ark woman who advertised for a 
servant, offering “room, radio, good 
salary—and the loan of a mink 
coat on your afternoon off.” There 
was many a response—all wanting 
to know the size of the coat!— 
N Y Times. 





America Speaks 

“Men, tomorrow’s stint is 
one of the toughest we've ever 
tackled. The enemy has rec’d 
reinforcements. We are using 
our oldest planes. There’s a hell 
of a storm brewing. We'll be 
lucky if one out of four of us 
ever gets back alive. We take 
off at seven sharp. And if any 
one of you is thirty seconds late, 
dammit, he can’t come with us!” 
—A Commanding Officer address- 
dressing a group of Army fliers, 
in Alaska. 











DIVORCE 

Wife of Frank Kettering, the 
WLS Barn Dance orchestra man, 
has sued for divorce, naming a bass 
fiddle, flute, piano, piccolo, guitar 
and banjo as co-respondents. 


ECONOMICS 


The Common Man doesn’t know 
how to solve “the economic prob- 
lem”. But he .. . will blow up the 
world if it is not solved.—DorotHuy 
TuHompson, in her syndicated news 
column. 


FRICTION—Preventive 


One of the big auto firms em- 
ploys a kindly old man, called 
“Magnet Bill” because the only 
tool he carries is a large magnet at 
the end of a long handle. His duty 
is to remove from the roadway 
every nail or bit of metal that 
might puncture a tire. 

If it pays in business to pick up 
nails and pieces of metal, in other 
walks of life it would pay still more 
—if only we had more Magnet 
Bills, who did their work as well as 
that old man. 

It is little things, chiefiy—litile 
sharp woras, petty snubs, cross 
looks, tiny acts—that make for 
friction and injury wherever people 
live or work together—Jos Fort 
NeEwTon. in his syndicated feature, 
Everyday Religion. 


GOSSIP 

A man is satisfied to make a rep- 
utation for himself, but woman, 
bless her, wants to make one for 
everybody in the neighborhood. 
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A Devil Dictates 


One of the more unusual books of this or any adjacent year is The 


Screwtape Letters, by C S Lewis, who is a Fellow of Magdalen College 
Oxford. Published originally in England, the slim volume is now issued 


by Macmillan ($1.50). 


It consists of a series of letters written by Screw- 


tape, an important official in his Satanic Majesty’s “Lowerarchy”, to 


Wormwood, his nephew, who is a junior devil on earth. 


The letters in- 


struct “Junior” in the art of corrupting the faith of those who are in dan- 


ger of becoming Christians. 
ven: oj War: 


My Dear Wormwoop: 

It is disappointing to expect a 
detailed report of your work, and 
to receive instead such a vague 
rhapsody as your last letter. You 
say you are “delirious with joy” 
because the European humans have 
started another of their wars. I 
see very well what has happened to 
you. You are not delirious; you 
are only drunk... 

Of course a war is entertaining. 
The immediate fear and suffering 
of the humans is a legitimate and 
pleasing refreshment for our toiling 
workers. But what good does it 
do us unless we make use of it for 
bringing souls to Our Father Be- 
low? Let us, therefore, think 
rather how to use, than how to en- 
joy, this European war. We may 
hope for a good deal of cruelty and 
unchastity. But, if we are not care- 
ful, we shall see thousands turning 
in this tribulation to the Enemy, 
while tens of thousands who do not 
go so far, will have their attention 
diverted from themselves to values 
and causes which they believe to be 
higher than self. I know that the 
Enemy disapproves many of these 
causes. But that is where He is so 
unfair. He often makes prizes of 
humans who have given their lives 
for causes He thinks bad—on the 
monstrously sophisticated ground 
that the humans thought them 
good and were following the best 
they knew. 

Consider, too, what undesirable 
deaths occur in wartime. Men are 


In this excerpt, Screwtape discusses the ad- 


killed in places where they knew 
they might be killed and to which 
they go, if they are at all of the 
Enemy’s party, prepared. How 
much better for us if all humans 
died in costly nursing homes, 
among those who lie, as we have 
trained them, withholding all sug- 
gestion of a priest lest it should be- 
tray to the sick man his true condi- 
tion! How disastrous for us is the 
continual remembrance of death 
which war enforces. One of our 
best weapons, contented worldli- 
ness, is rendered useless. In war- 
time, not even a human can believe 
that he is going to live forever. 

I know that others have seen in 
wars a great opportunity for at- 
tacks on faith, but I think that view 
was exaggerated. The Enemy’s 
human partisans have all been 
plainly told by Him that suffering 
is an essential part of what He calls 
Redemption; so that a faith which 
is destroyed by a war ora pestilence 
cannot really have been worth the 
trouble of destroying. I am speak- 
ing now of diffused suffering over 
a long period such as the war will 
produce. Of course, at the precise 
moment of terror, bereavement, or 
physical pain, you may catch your 
man when his reason is temporar- 
ily suspended. But even then, if 
he applies to Enemy headquarters, 
I have found :that the post is nearly 
always defended. 


Your affectionate uncle 


SCREWTAPE. 








HATRED— in War 


This. . . is a war of finding the 
target in the cross-hairs of the 
bombsights. It isn’t a war of 
speeches and frothy hatred. 
There is only time for hatred 
among civilians—JOHN STEINBECK, 
Bombs Away, The Story of a 
Bomber Team (Viking, $2.50). 


LANGUAGE-—Spanish 


When v-p Wallace arrived in a lit- 
tle town near Monterrey, the first 
letter of the “Welcome” sign had 
gone out, leaving the Spanish el 
come—he eats. As a result, towns- 
people beseiged their visitor with 
huge platters of food!—-The Pan- 
American. 





MAGAZINES 


“Child Mobs of Europe” — Jas 
Woop Jounson Abridged from Com- 
mon Sense, 4-43. 

The problem of Europe’s “wild” 
youth promises to be one of our 
most pressing—and most pathetic 
—post-war considerations. Their 
deterioration is a tragic by-product 
of war. 

Fathers are dead—or have for 
long yrs been prisoners of war; 
mothers are at work, or obliged to 
spend hrs waiting endlessly in line 
for food rations. Schools run irreg- 
ularly. Thus children, without par- 
ental restraint have acquired habits 
of violence. 

The breakdown is _ accelerated 
where parents cannot supply a 
minimum of food. Children, left to 
themselves, seek to satisfy primi- 
tive selfish needs, and the first of 
these is the need to eat. 

As the European child finds at 
home hunger, sorrow, despair, he 
loses his own hopefulness. He can- 
not earn money; to beg would do 
little good unless he could also get 
ration tickets, or enough money to 
pay high prices of black markets. 
Thus he and comrades form a 
neighborhood group that becomes a 
gang, roaming the streets, snatch- 
ing bits of food here and there. 

Thev learn such tricks as knock- 
ing over a woman carrying a bas- 
ket of apples. Whereas one child 
would be caught, by attacking a 
store together they have some 
chance of success. 

The day comes when the influence 
of the gang becomes stronger than 
that of the family. When that hap- 
pens, the child no longer hesitates 
to take more than his share of the 
family rations. He even robs his 
own home to give food to his 
friends. 

Aided by conditions of hunger 
and misery, the child gang becomes, 
essentially, a mob. Its members re- 
spect force; are only mildly in- 
fluenced by kindness which they 
generally look upon as weakness. 
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News of the New 


FOOD: There’s serious suggestion 
that caribou (reindeer) herds ot 
Alaska may be utilized for meat. 
Flesh is said to surpass venison and 
equal high-quality beef in taste. 
There are 100,000 domestic caribou 
in Alaska; millions running wild. 
Refrigerated meat could be shipped 
via Bering sea to Pacific ports. 

Agriculture dep’t has asked WPB 


to release critical materials ior 
i36,000 home dehydrators, stating 
this number would preserve 150 
million lbs fruits, vegetables. De- 


hydration units, about size of small 
icebox, would cost around $25, re- 
quire only about i'% lbs critical ma- 
terials. 

And Army cooks, by the way, are 
now going thru special course in 
use of dehydrated foods—designed 
to soive overseas cooking probiems. 


“ec ” 


HYGIENE: New method tor 
treating Vincent's infection (trench 
mouth) reported this wk to Ga 
Dental Ass’n. Method, developed by 
military dentist, involves use ot 
nicotinamide, ana is said to make 
cure possible in one-third time for- 
merly required. New treatmert is 
systemic — nec local applications. 
Many cases reported cured in tour 
days; chronic infections in 10 days. 


it) ” 


INDUSTRY: Use of specially-de- 
vised soft rubber wheel now makes 
possible to combine finishing and 
polishing in one operation. Saves 
time and labor finishing tools, dies, 
jigs, etc. Impregnated in wheel are 
5 complete polishing compounds; 
sufficient cutting grit to remove 
scratches and tool marks. Wheel 
can be used on either precision or 
portable equipment. Production lim- 
ited, of course, by rubber restric- 
tions. 


“ ” 


PROCESSES: Army Air Forces 
Technical Command School at Yale 
U announced last wk 2 soldier in- 
structors, acting independently, had 
developed methods of using ordi- 
nary sali water in developing aerial 
photographs. This is great boon to 
mobile photo !ab units in combat 
zones near seacoast, where fresh 
water often is limited. 





The Gardener’s Prayer 


O Lord, grant that in some 
way it may rain every day, say 
from about midnight until three 
o'clock in the morning, but, You 
see, it must be gentle and warm 
so that it can soak in; grant 
that at the same time it would 
not rain on campion, alysum, 
helianthus, lavender, and others 
You in Youth infinite wisdom 
know are dought-loving plants 
—I will write their names on a 
bit of paper if You like—and 
grant that the sun may shine 
the whole day long, but not ev- 
erywhere (not, for instance, on 
the spirea, or on gentian, plan- 
tain lily, and rhododendron) 
and not too much; that there 
may be plenty of dew and little 
wind, enough worms, no plant 
lice and snails, no mildew, and 
that once a week thin liquid 
manure and guano may fall from 
heaven. Amen.—Opportunity. 











LOGIC 


“Logic is a systematic way of 
going wrong with confidence.”— 
Quoted by Cart Becker, Yale Re- 
view, Spring °43. 


MARRIED LIFE 


I'll wager more than one woman 
whose husband is away in service 
misses his corny wise-cracks when 
she buys a new hat or attempts to 
do her hair differently.”"—Har.tan 
Mi.ien, Better Homes & Gardens. 


MORALS—French 


My play, The Sign on The Door 
had to do with what Americans 
called “the unwritten law,” and the 
French could not understand that. 
Rothschild, the translator, said to 
me: “In thees play Regan kills 
Devereaux, but he is not even im- 
prisoned. How is that possible?” 

I explained that Devereaux had 
attempted Regan’s wife, and was 
attempting Regan’s daughter. In 
such circumstances, juries  fre- 
quently failed to convict. 

Rothchild, who was a gay dog, 
looked at me in amazement. “But” 
he said, “if that were true here, 
every man in Paris would be 
shooted.” — CHANNING POLLOCK, 
Harvest of My Years (Bobbs). 


Con fidentially 


_ thru a 
. Megaphone 


We 


Leaders in the coffee trade are 
saying privately that current stocks 
are well in excess of consumption, 
and that there’s no justification for 
rationing at present levels. They 
are especially concerned over huge 
surpluses of bulk roasted coffees 
which stale quickly; try to push bull; 
coffee in place of packaged. 

Mid-west floods have caused un- 
predictable damage to fish. Many 
thousands of fish were washed out 
of streams, left to expire in stag- 
nant pools. Moreover, high waters 
came at a time when most game 
fish had sprawned for the season. 
Conservationists fear most of the 
eggs have been washed away, or 
smothered by silt. 

Many amateur gardeners, discour- 
aged by flood losses, will not bother 
to replant their vegetable patches. 
Even so, it is estimated there will 
not be sufficient seed for all who 
have the hardihood to try again. 

Suburbanites and small-towners 
are really serious about this chick- 
en-raising business. In Chicago 
area, applications for permits to 
erect poultry houses have increased 
several hundred percent. And of 
course many times that number of 
prefabricated structures and make- 
shift coops have been put into 
service. Most city folks will still be 
well advised to patronize grocer. 

Friend of ours found a rabbit 
munching on victory-garden greens. 
On advice of counsel, he wrote fish 
and game commission for permis- 
sion to trap or shoot the rollicking 
rodent. After several exchanges, 
permit finally came thru. But now 
gardener counts 165 rabbits gambol- 
ing about—and has written for a 
permit to operate a machine- 
gun. Hemight take his problem to 
nearest scientific laboratory. Report 
is that increasing use of rabbits for 
meat has the labs badly worried. 
Cost is up to $3.50, and they can’t 
get enough to carry on tests. 
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RATIONING 

The day bcfcre sno2 rationing 
was announced, Mrs. Browa and I 
were window-shopping. In front 
of a shoe store, I remarked: 

“Well, Mom, you and I know a 
secret, don’t we?” 

“Maybe you do” she said, “but I 
don’t.” 

Then I remembered that in my 
effort to keep this secret a super- 
secret, I hadn’t told even Mrs 
Brown that shoes were to be ra- 
tioned!—Prentiss Brown, “What I 
Tell My Wife About Rationing”, 
Woman’s Home Companion, 6-’43. 


REPARTEE 

When they insult one another 
and don’t get mad enough to fight, 
it is called repartee—Ros’t QUIL- 
LEN. 





“It is not so much being exempt 


from faults, as having overcome 
them, that is an advantage to us.” 
—ALEXANDER Pope ” ” ” “I do 
not believe in a fate that falls on 
men, however they act; but I do 
believe in a fate that falls on them 
unless they act.”—GILBERT K CHES- 
TERTON ’ Get boys and girls 
started right, and the devi! will 
hang crepe on his door!”—BILLy 
SUNDAY. 


SERVICE—For God 

Most of God’s trouble with labor- 
ers in His vineyard can be traced 
to absenteeism.—Protestant Vcice. 


SPORTS—and War 

In the Civil War, during long 
waits in trenches before Vicksburg, 
Union and Confederate soldiers jok- 
ingly challenged each other to play 
baseball. They didn’t actually play 
a game, but they “played catch” 
from time to time. 

“We were playing with the ball 
belonging to our company team one 
day” recalls Sergeant Dryden of 
an Iowa regiment, “when firing 
commenced afresh. Men dived into 
their holes A big fellow named 
Halloran wanted to go over and 
whip the Confederate soldier who 


American Scene 





Arms of The Lord 
Dez MONTGOMERY 


Johnny is half-past three, tow- 
headed, sturdy, alert, a miniature 
of his father who is in Uncle Sam’s 
naval air corps. He is as full of 
questions as all children, and his 
most constant one for weeks was, 
“Where is my Daddy?” 

I found it difficult to answer. I 
didn’t know where Daddy was, ex- 
cept that he was in action and prob- 
ably in danger. Then, one day, in 
desperation, I said, “Daddy is in the 
arms of the Lord.” 

It was intended as a light answer, 
inspired by one of John’s favorite 
expressions, “The Lord certainly 
had his arms around me this time.” 
He’d said it when we met on a blind 
date and later when I told him I 
would marry him. He'd said it when 
Johnny was born. 

Now my answer seemed to satisfy 
Johnny, for he repeated slowly and 
seriously, ‘Daddy is in the arms of 
the Lord.” In his childish voice, the 
words took on new meaning and 
they became a prayer. 

A hundred times a day Johnny’s 
serious little chant came to me: “My 
Daddy is in the arms of the Lord,” 
as he talked to the neighborhood 
children whose daddies were very 
much in evidence at home. 

The words echoed in my heart, 
and I found myself repeating them 
silently whenever there was no mail 
or the newspapers were black with 
tragic headlines. Sometimes, clearer 


tan my thcushts, I sce: vo hear 
the full-bodied, happy tones, “The 
Lord certainly had his arms around 
me this time.” And then I knew that 
across time and lack of communica- 
tion and the perils of war, my hus- 
band would come back to Johnny 
and me. 

When the news came that John 
had been wounded in action, it was 
Johnny’s carefree chant that gave 
me courage and comfort that no- 
body else could give. It brought 
John home to finish his convales- 
cence. Johnny and I went up the 
coast to meet him. He was band- 
aged and he was leaning heavily on 
two men, but he was walking on his 
own two feet, and he was smiling, 
coming toward us. 

For a minute neither John nor I 
could speak across the diminishing 
space. Then our tears turned to 
laughter, for Johnny was asking 
shrilly, “Are you the arms of the 
Lord?” and he was addressing the 
two men on whom John leaned. 

One laughed. “No, sonny, why?” 

Joyously Johnnie went on, “Be- 
cause my Daddy is in the arms of 
the Lord.” 

“Sure he is” said the other. 
“That’s why he came back to you.” 

He said it lightly. John and I 
repeated it silently and prayerfully. 

We are sure in our hearts that 
it is true, and we'll say it again and 
again, in thanksgiving and in pray- 
er against the time that John uses 
his wings again for Uncle Sam.— 
From The Woman, 6-'43. 








had ‘stolen’ our ball. Next morn- 
ing, during a lull, a _ southerner 
called to us, and a moment later 
our ball came flying over the works.” 
—Baseball Mag, 5-’43. 


THOUGHT 
Thoughts are the most powerful 
things. Buildings, cities, nations 


follow the thoughts of men. Men 
think—and out of the unknown 
come things. Every reformation is 
only a chang2 of thinking.—The 
Vagabond. 


VICTORY GARDENS 

I visited the garden of a Scote 
friend one day that his wife, Mag- 
gie, was not home. “There musi be 
a lot of work” I observed “keeping 
a garden so trim and neat.” “Ah” 
replied my friend, “it’s nae work at 
a’. Maggie does it a’..—Thristian 
Science Monitor. 


WORRY 

The reason worry kills more peo- 
ple than work is that more peopic 
worry than work.—Equitable Agency 
News, h m Equitable Life 
ance Society. 


Assur- 
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On Being Found Out 
Wm MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 





Though Thackeray's reputation 
may rest on his novels, Vanity Fair, 
Pendennis, Henry Esmond, there 
are many who hold he was ai his 
best in the creation of slyly humor- 
ous essays, such as the Roundabout 
Papers, from which this excerpt is 
abridged. These selections appeared 
in Cornhill Magazine, which 
Thackeray edited from 1859. He was 
born in India, in 1811; sent to Eng- 
land to be educated at the age of 
seven. He died in London, on 
Christmas Eve, 1863. 





Ah, what a lucky thing it is that 
we are not found out in all our 
peccadilloes; and that our backs 
can slip away from the cane! 

Just consider what life would be, 
if every rogue was found out and 
flogged! What a butchery, what 
an indecency, what an_ endless 
swishing of the rod! Don’t cry 
out about my misanthropy. My 
good friend Mealymouth, I wiil 
trouble you to tell me, do you go 
to church? When there, do you say, 
or do you not, that you are a mis- 
erable sinner? and saying so do you 
believe or misbelieve it? If you are 
a M. S., don’t you deserve correc- 
tion, and aren't you grateful if 
you are to be let off? I say again, 
what a blessed thing it is that we 
are not all found out! 

Just picture to yourself every- 
body who does wrong being found 
out, and punished accordingly. 
Fancy all the boys in all the school 
being whipped; and then the as- 
sistants, and then the headmaster. 
Fancy the provost-marshal being 
tied up, having previously superin- 
tended the correction of the whole 
army. After the young gentlemen 
have had their turn, fancy Dr. Lin- 
colnsinn being taken up for certain 
faults. After the clergyman has 
cried his peccavi, suppose we hoist 
up a bishop and give him a couple 
of dozen! After we have cast off 
the bishop. . . 

Ah, the butchery is too horrible. 
The hand drops powerless, appalled 
at the quantity of birch which it 
must cut and brandish. 


May 31, 1943 . 


(Sood Stories 


YOU CAN USE... 


The pastor was calling when the 
youthful son and heir approached 
his mother proudly and exhibited 
a dead rat. As she shrank in re- 
pugnance, he attempted to reassure 
her: “Oh, it’s dead all right, mama. 
We beat it and beat it and beat it, 
and it’s deader ’n dead.” His eyes 
fell on the minister and he felt 
that something more was due to 
that reverend presence so he con- 
tinued in a tone of solemnity: “Yes, 
we beat it and beat it until—until 
God called it home!”—Protestant 
Voice. 








I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 


J W Croroot 


Pres, Milton College 


Have you ever tried explain- 
ing American idioms to a for- 
eigner? My advice is—don’t! 
A few yrs before the war, I was 
bringing two young Chinese 
students from Shanghai. They 
had a good knowledge of book 
English, but of course many of 
our terms were strange to them. 


I thought I was doing rather 
well when I explained that the 
sign, “Suits, $20 up” meant the 
suits cost $20 or more. Then we 
came to a used-car lot, and with 
my explanation in mind, one 
lad turned to the other: ‘Look 
at those cars, Ping!’’ he ex- 
claimed. “How can they be so 
cheap!” The sign read, “Used 
cars, $20 down.” 








Teacher was taking her class to 
the zoo for a little first-hand ob- 
servation. Pointing to a deer, she 
asked little Johnny to identify it. 

When he showed some signs of 
indecision, the teacher prompted 
helpfully: “Now, now, Johnny, I’m 
sure you know. What does your 
mother call your father?” 

“Aw” said tough little Johnny, 
“don’t tell me that’s a louse!” 


For Men Only 
Her concerning not something 
about curious be to girl a like just. 
(Note: Read it backwards.) 


“Why did you strike your little 
sister?” the mother asked reproach- 
fully. 

“Well” justified Bobby, “we were 
playing Adam and Eve, and instead 
of tempting me with the apple, she 
ate it herself! 


WISECRACKS 
of the Week 


“The newest thing in men’s 

clothing”—the women! 
“ ” 

For what it cost the gov’t te 
finance the Lewis and Clark ex- 
pedition—$2500—we could just 
about get a bureaucrat aboard 
the train.—Salt Lake Tribune. 

“ ” 
An increasing number of wom- 
en are taking up the law. 
About the usual number are 
still laying it down.—Religious 
Telescope. 
“ ” 

It is by no means unusual for 
an open mouth and a closed 
mind to be connected up with 
the same anatomy.—N C Ciris- 
tian Advocate. 

“ ” 

“Money isn’t everything”— 
You gotta have points!—Jacx 
Warwick, Toledo Blade. 











Couple of soldiers on a week-end 
pass got into a Friday-night brawl 
in a tough joint. It looked like cur- 
tains for one, but the other, a little 
chap, pitched in and got his partner 
out of trouble. 

“Gosh, Joe” said the big fellow, 
“I won’t be forgetting how you got 
me out of that jam.” 

“Well” said’ his buddy candidly, 
“I had to. You had our 3-day pass 
in your pocket.”—Reformatory Pil- 
lar. 





